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In the December issue of ART EDUCATION, Arne Randall 
calls attention to a Federal Security Agency Bulletin’ which 
presents some figures on offerings and enrollments in art 
courses in the public secondary schools of the nation. These 
figures are rather startling in their revelation of the actual 
number of pupils participating in scheduled art activities. 

In regular four year and senior high schools, an average 
of only one pupil in ten is enrolled in an art course. Put 
in another way, only 10% of the total enrollment in these 
schoo's can be accounted for in courses in art. If the 7th and 
8th grades are included as part of the secondary schools 
the percentage is raised to 17.7% as Mr. Randall indicated. 
The statistics show quite conclusively that art education has 
a long way to go before it reaches the sons and daughters 
of all the people. In fact, art education will need to move 
forward to catch up to the percentages enrolled in music 
(36%), home economics (24.5%), and non-vocational indus- 
trial arts (25.5%). 

The profession of art education has, through its conferences 
and literature, continuously expressed the ideal that art ex- 
perience is of great value to all youth regardless of talent. 
It has repeatedly stated that the development of creative 
capacities is imperative if society is to achieve its full stature, 
and people are to live more imaginative, satisfying, and 
peacefu! lives. 

* Biennial Survey of Education in the United States—1948-50. 
Chapter V, Offerings and Enrollments in High School Subjects, 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, 1951 

The profession is positive that art education has value 
for all people. How does it happen then, that only 1 pupil 
in 10 in the high school has or takes the opportunity to 
realize its values? We can only guess at the reasons. In 
general, art is not considered as important a subject as 
social studies or English which are usually listed as required 
studies at the high school level. College entrance require- 
ments tend to place emphasis on academic subjects, often 
leaving little room in the pupil’s program for creative ac- 
tivities. In many schools, the college preparatory curriculum 
has the highest prestige value and the arts are frequently 
left for those who do not exce! academically. These are 
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reasons which most high school art teachers will easily recog- 
nize as the explanation for a low percentage enrollment 
in art. 

But are there others which may be equally as important? 
To what extent is the high school art program centered 
around the talented pupil? Are certain specified courses open 
to all pupils without talent restriction? Does the pupil with 
average or below average talent have a reasonable op- 
portunity to succeed in an art course? Do the experiences 
provided by the various art courses rely heavily upon the 
skills of drawing and painting? Or do they include many 
“daily living” skills, such as those required in making judg- 
ments—in selecting and arranging art forms? It is possible 
that the answers to these and similar questions may sug- 
gest revisio y to make art available to more pu- 
pils. It behooves every art teacher to examine his program 
critically, from the standpoint of the acknowledged ideal— 
art for all. 

From a practical viewpoint, it is obvious that increasing 
the percentage of those taking art will necessitate more 
space for studio activities; a greater variety of tools, ma- 
terials, and equipment; and more teachers of art than we 
have ever had before. However, these things can only be 
expected after art education has proved by actual prac- 
tice that it has values for all youth and that it satisfies 
basic human needs in everyone. More pupils will enroll in 
art when the programs are altered to include a wider range 
of abilities, interests, and needs. More space will be forth- 
coming when art rooms, in every period of the day, are 
packed to the walls with pupils eager to engage in the art 
activities at hand. Greater provision will be made for the 
arts when pupils are turned away from art courses for lack 
of studio space, equipment, and teachers. 


Art education for all American youth is a sound and 
worthy ideal. It is one which the teaching profession must 
always keep in mind. Although the figures vary from state 
to state, the statistics show that art teachers everywhere 
need to work zealously and intelligently toward the goal of 
making art education for everyone a reality. 
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For the second time, the newly established 
League of German Art Educators had its conven- 
tion. This year, it took place in the Academy of 
Fine Arts, Munich. It lasted from the third to the 
sixth of October and was attended by five hun- 
dred educators. 

This report is only a summary of what ac- 
tually was presented. However, it may throw 
some light on the essential points and attitudes 
of the convention and in turn upon the state of 
German art education. The program was so or- 
ganized that the participants could easily take 
part in all essential activities. The mornings and 
early afternoons of each day were open for 
three important lectures, while the late after- 
noons offered discussions and workshops in var- 
ious aspects of art education including music. 
An art exhibition of works done by a great 
number of the visitors pointed to the seriousness 
in the creative efforts of art teachers which in 
turn could also be seen in their students’ work 
regardless of the varying approaches. 

The lectures first reviewed herein are those 
which presented the importance of art educa- 
tion in the frame of general education and cul- 
ture. Dr. Philipp Lersch, Professor at the Univer- 
sity of Munich, spoke about Art Education As A 
Task Of Our Time. He pointed out that if edu- 
cation is concerned on the one hand with men- 
tal, emotional, and spiritual values and on the 
other hand with values of utility, accumulation 
and profit, then the crisis of man today is found 
in the fact that the latter values have choked 
up the former. Both the dominant role of ra- 
tionalistic utilization of the world and the mere 
grasp of facts have successively disenchanted 
and deprived that world. We are overflooded 


with pictorial illustrations in magazines, movies 
and soon in television. This optical apparatus 
blocks the way to our inner images. Our youth 
take more and more part in the superficial, ex- 
tensively incoherent and certainly mere passive 
seeing of objects and events and this in turn 
has led to an inner impoverishment and a lack 
of inner vision, finally to a loss of artistic ability. 
The particular situation of our time calls espe- 
cially upon art educators to lead our youth into 
a genuinely indigenous experience in their pre- 
rationalistic world of images, a task of therapeu- 
tic importance which cannot be taken too ser- 
iously. 

To this critical, cultural challenge, Dr. Martin 
Keilhacker, Professor at the University of Munich, 
added a thoughtful analysis on art and general 
education in the secondary school system (that 
is the Gymnasium, a combination of high school 
and junior college). He pointed out that the 
gymnasium is still a descendent of “the school 
of scholars” as it once was. In spite of the turii- 
ing point in our consciousness of the world, 
through which science and scientific knowledge 
have been shaken as absolutes, this traditional 
attitude makes it still difficult to give art edu- 
cation a real home within the framework of 
scientific education. Dr. Keilhacker was of the 
opinion that the final examination should be 
taken out of the gymnasium and be trunsferred 
to the university and institutions of similar rank. 
Otherwise, the one-sidedness of this examina- 
tion, which is mainly based on the presentation 
of accumulated scientific knowledge, would 
easily prevent the necessary inner educational 
reform. Further, the psycho-educational aspect 
of Dr. Keilhacker’s talk was directed towards 
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the characteristics of the student's stages of life. 
He suggested that in the lower classes of the 
secondary school, one should leave youth in its 
world of perception, in its rich expressive images 
and should not abuse this age for abstract 
thinking. This age should be given the broadest 
human foundation in order that it may become 
strong enough to carry the “particular” educa- 
tion of the following stages. For instance, it 
would be nonsensical for students at that age to 
be taught “prehistory” according to scientific 
classification, while it would be the most im- 
portant task of education to bring this early 
age of man in relationship to the pupil’s inner 
drive for discoveries. As for the following stages 
of life, represented by the middle classes of 
the secondary school, Keilhacker remarked that 
this age is no longer characterized by the rapid 
transformation, that is, the immediate absorb- 
tion of experience and, in turn, the spontaneous 
expression of it. Now the obstacle of “I cannot 
do this” appears. However, the positive aspect 
of this new age must also be seen, namely, the 
beginning of an inner life connected with criti- 
cism and proof. (This new inner life becomes 
painfully aware of much hypocrisy in its sur- 
rounding world). On the whole, not earlier than 
toward the age of sixteen, out of new-born 
sensitivity, a sense of refinement develops which 
is the most significant disposition for artistic ex- 
perience. Meanwhile, this age does not yet pos- 
sess the mental and emotional depth, it does 
not proceed by its own power to its full “form”. 
Therefore, the second conclusion is: one should 
not over-saturate this age with great thoughts 
and demand too much; above all, one must see 
the particular sphere of experience. Thus, ado- 
looks for “beauty”, is enthusiastic, 
idealistic, responds to pathos but does not agree 
with “ugliness” even when it is artistically 
formed—the drawing of Durer’s mother, the 
self-portraits of the old Rembrandt are possibly 
understood but not loved. This attitude concerns 
especially works of modern art so far as they 
are accusable or show distressed human condi- 
tions or are dissective. On the other hand, new 
means of expression appear, it is, in fact, the 
time of writing poetry and diaries, of the for- 
mation of personal handwriting, the time of 
dance and stage performance, in short, the time 
of rythmic experience. Concerning the seventeen 
to nineteen year age level of the students in 
the upper classes, it should be noticed that this 
age has many more possibilities for creative 
formation than is generally known and utilized. 
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This does not only include the obviously talented 
but the possibility of a greater mental clearness 
and deepening of all students. The question 
should never be specialized education versus 
general education. The necessity of life demands 
emphasis on that which relates to humanity 
while specialization contributes to separation 
of artistic creativity from humanity. If this takes 
place continuously in the secondary school also, 
then we cease to become a civilized nation. Con- 
cerning the total task of art education, Keil- 
hacker stated that “common man receives noth- 
ing from art if it does not help him in his daily 
life”. 

Both lectures by Lersch and Keilhacker de- 
veloped, each in its own way, fundamental di- 
rections in cultural view points. These ideas 
created a responsive atmosphere for the con- 
crete and practical presentations which fol- 
lowed. 

Emil Betzler, president of the League of Ger- 
man Art Educators and state supervisor of art 
education in the state of Hesse, lectured on 
Problems and Tasks of Art Education. He stressed 
the danger of the secondary school pursuing 
one-sidedly the principle of mere intellectual 
performance. Among others, he quoted Lang- 
dahl by saying that “The school is a whole gen- 
eration behind the social situation of our time”. 
He incidentally pointed to Antoine de Saint Ex- 
upery whose life exemplified for man of the 
age of technology the significance of inner vi- 
sion. Betzler spoke further about the meaning 
of art appreciation and about artistic judgment 
achieved in the classroom that should also be 
applied in the artistic formation of the student's 
surrounding world. He directed attention to the 
enormous sociological changes within the pres- 
ent human society and stressed that education 
must not go astray these facts. Moreover, with- 
in these changes, art education has the task to 
restore the real meaning of art as an integrated 
part of daily life. 


Mr. Trumper, an art educator from Berlin, 
presented one of the revolutionary problems in 
modern education. He lectured on the mental 
aspects of the child’s artistic processes and in- 
dicated an application of that knowledge for 
laying new foundations for general education. 

In a lecture illustrated by lantern slides, Mr. 
Wolf, an art educator from Munich, presented 
concrete art pedagogical problems. He under- 
lined the necessity for the art teacher to grasp 
and to develop the child’s spontaneous, impul- 
sive expression and to keep him free from all 


formal influences which may limit his inner need 
for that expression. Wolf’s provocative lecture 
undoubtedly led many visitors to personal re- 
flections on this approach. His final, honest dec- 
laration fortified his attitude when he said: 
“That is the way | see my problems and this 
is the way | teach.” (The lecturer here touched 
upon a problem that has been vigorously dis- 
cussed in earlier meetings of German art edu- 
cators. Indeed, it is one of the decisive prob- 
lems of the entire field. Essentially the question 
is: should the artistic activity of the child be con- 
sidered merely as a process of freeing emotional 
experience or should it be understood as a pro- 
cess of artistic formation inherent in the child’s 
nature through which he expresses his experi- 
ence artistically? In the latter case a method 
would be necessary to lead the child to discover, 
from within, his particular stage of artistic for- 
mation, while in the former case the teacher 
must be able to adjust to all changes caused by 
the child’s various accidental moods.) 

Actually the various workshops and discus- 
sions presented ample cases for the problem of 
artistic activity as an emotional outlet on the 
one hand or as a power of creative formation 
on the other. Professor Gollwitzer (Stuttgart) de- 
veloped in his workshop the idea that each stage 
of life has its own particular way of transform- 
ing the world into a lawful artistic conception. 
Eighteen year old students may well be able to 
appreciate the elegance of pure form of a vase 
or a vessel; however, it would be a great mis- 
take to demand a similar experience from stu- 
dents only fourteen years of age. Specifically, he 
considered it important to stimulate students of 
the upper classes of the secondary school to 


make architectural models. As this age pos- 
sessed a greater phase of romanticism than gen- 
erally recognized, this particular stage should 
not be neglected before an understanding of 
contemporary architectural solutions was at- 
tained. 

Dr. Egon Kornmann, Director of the Gustaf 
Britsch Institute of Art Education and Science of 
Art (Starnberg), conducted a workshop in which 
he gave penetrating examples of a way to- 
wards “Education Of Taste”. His premise was 
that sensuous joy and the cultivation of the 
senses are the basis for such an education. This 
does not mean that his approach emphasizes 
merely the freeing of emotional experience as 
was demonstrated in the lecture by Wolf (see 
above). Kornmann recognizes the fundamental 
fact that sense experience is controlled by a 
definite feeling for relationships of lines and 
color, etc., which leads to the creation of a 
wholeness of structural form. In the cultivation 
of this inherent potentiality, Kornmann sees the 
decisive foundation of the entire field of art edu- 
cation. In his workshop he preferred working 
with stones, blocks of wood and various ma- 
terials, in activities aimed at an “architectural 
attitude”. In contrast to the fostering of impul- 
sive drawing, painting and modelling, the crea- 
tion of architectural form demands a sense for 
mental order and lawful structure. A full under- 
standing of this task can only be achieved by 
rich practicol work. 

The convention was supported by the Bavar- 
ian Ministry of Science, Art and Education which 
was represented by its Secretary of State Mr. 
Brenner, by the Board of Education of the city 
of Munich and the Academy of Fine Arts. 


CHILDREN’S art Bazaar 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ART FROM GREATER ST. LOUIS SCHOOLS 


The Children’s Art Bazaar began as an artistic 
innovation, the project of a group of public-spirit- 
ed St. Louis women who first believed in Art as 
a valuable means of expression and communica- 
tion. Secondly, they believed that here was an 
opportunity for healthy happy children to help 
children less fortunate than themselves. Upon 
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these precepts grew a beautiful event, now in 
its fourth year in the St. Louis area. 

Plans for the event were made after consulta- 
tion with specialists of the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York, which maintains a collection 
of childrens work. The bazaar features 2000 or 
more pictures by young St. Louisans, kindergar- 


ten through the sixth grade. In addition to the 
paintings by St. Louis children, the bazaar main- 
tains an international showing each year. In the 
last two years, pictures have been shown from 
India, Japan, Indonesia, Israel, Norway, the Vir- 
gin Isles, Belgium, Hawaii, England, Sweden, 
Holland, Iran and Luxembourg. During the year 
1951, the Japanese Ministry of Education co- 
operated by holding a nation-wide contest and 
selecting the twelve best works to be sent to this 
country. These sold from about $12.00 and 
$25.00. Local work sold for $1.00 or more. The 
work of thousands of St. Louis youngsters was 
represented last year through the cooperation of 
St. Louis and St. Lovis County public schools, 
private and parochial schools. 

Proceeds for the 1950-51 exhibit years, some 
$6000.00 went to the St. Louis Heart Association 
for the prevention and cure of heart disease in 
children, and specifically for the maintenance of 
the pediatric diagnostic heart clinics supported 
by the association at Washington University and 
St. Louis University. 

Proceeds for the year 1952 were used to 
endow a room in the new building project for 
the Edgewood Children’s Center, a non-sectarian 
organization which for 117 years has provided 
a home and education for local youngsters from 
maladjusted backgrounds. 


Local pictures are screened, first by the schools 
and are again judged by a committee of Art ex- 
perts. Perry Rathbone, Director of the City Art 
Museum selects the group of pictures to be hung 
for a time in the City Art Museum. Also chosen 
are a selection of pictures for International Ex- 
change. 

Pictures are displayed in the Exhibition Hall 
of the Famous-Barr Company downtown store. 
The display is continuous throughout a week. As 
pictures are sold, others replace them on the 
walls. Reserve-portfolios contain the remainder 
of paintings which have passed juries in the 
schools from which they come. In this way 
youngsters whose work has been selected by 
their own juries, may be assured that their work 
will actually be for sale. This modification of the 
“Contest” idea places emphasis on giving. Each 
child is fully aware of the cause for which he 
has donated a picture. An interesting observa- 
tion is that children within these age groups are 
far more pleased with the frantic efforts of 
proud parents and relatives to buy their off- 
springs paintings, than they are to win a place 
in the International Exchange. 

In addition to the money collected from the 


sale of paintings, funds are augmented by pro- 
ceeds from PREVUE NIGHT. Prevue night is a 
reception attended by invitation. Patrons (Civic 
and Social leaders, prominent artists, City and 
County officials, educators, etc.), donate $10.00. 

Local artists, Fred Conway, Siegfried Rein- 
hardt, Hillis Arnold, James Fisher, and Ludwig 
Von Gontard, to mention a few, sketch patrons 
for five or ten dollars. Debutantes sell flowers, 
as they circulate among the Preview Guests. 

Except for postage, expenses are little since 
Famous Barr Company and generous friends of 
the Children’s Art Bazaar donate most things 
which are needed. 

The bazaar has proved an important educa- 
tional factor for the public; teachers and chil- 
dren. During the week of the exhibit, artists and 
artist educators give daily demonstrations in 
painting, Sculpture and Crafts during store 
hours. No Charge. Some of the demonstrations 
are with children. Publicity is adequately han- 
dled by television, radio and the press. 

The Art work for the most part is highly crea- 
tive. To quote a ST. LOUIS POST DISPATCH re- 
view, “Each child who put color to paper re- 
flected his individuality. Pictures painted by 
school children ranging from kindergarten stage 
to early teens reflected what they see in this 
world. And it was not always a pretty picture. 

“The children of private and public schools 
portrayed adults as having crooked faces, twist- 
ed by the turmoils of our times. Sometimes we 
were crudely caricatured with bulging muscles, 
squinting eyes, dyed and bleached hair, over- 
bearing manners and condescending smiles. 

“In the eyes of child artists, we aren’t always 
nice people. 

“Sometimes the young hopefuls with skilled 
brush, crayon and finger paint saw us only as 
posturing creatures who people their happy 
world. Some of the young artists thought we 
were funny. Some flatly laying their trust in the 
adult world on canvas, looked up to us hope- 
fully. 

“There were, however, highlights of real hu- 
mor in the riot of color impressions. There was 
a bandy-legged cowboy which a business man 
chuckled over and quickly bought. 

“A black and white sketch of a pigtailed girl 
with the simplicity of childhood itself. A sketch 
so elementary in line, it touched the inner 
reaches of memory.” 

Interesting has been the comparison of the 
paintings by St. Louis Youngsters with the work 
of the guest exhibits from other countries, the 


local work appears to have a greater vitality 
and spontaneity while the foreign paintings 
show greater skill. St. Louis children have paint- 
ed smiling elephants, dripping rainbows and 
lop-sided adults with green hair. Young Indo- 
nesian boys no older than eleven, have on dis- 
play drawings which show a draftsmanship to 
be envied by skilled architects. 

Size interpretation is more primitive with St. 
Lovis children. Objects are sized according to 
their importance from the child’s point of 
view. A man might be far larger than a house. 

And so it has gone for three years, with pros- 
pects for an even greater fourth year. 

Mrs. James O'Leary was President for the first 
two years, during which time the Children’s Art 
Bazaar was formed and grew. Mrs. Stratford 
Lee Morton, wife of a business man and avid 
Collector, was President in 1952. There is a 30 
member board, 11 of which constitute the Execu- 
tive Committee. Other Committees handle Pre- 
vue, Patrons, Exhibition, School Contacts, For- 
eign Contacts, Artist-demonstrations, Sales, and 
Publicity. 

Chancellor Arthur H. Compton of Washington 
University, and President Paul C. Reinert S. J., 
St. Lovis University, have given the event their 
unqualified endorsement. 

It is hoped that the Fourth Annual Children’s 
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The other day, | was reading an article on 
education in one of the popular magazines. The 
author made it clear that our educational sys- 
tem was in a dreadful mess. Schools were over- 
crowded and teachers were overworked. Intelli- 
gent students were not permitted to grow be- 
cause of the crushing mediocrity surrounding 
them. He called for more adequate testing, which 
would distinguish at an early age those students 
intelligent enough to go on to a higher, liberal 
education from those unfortunates suited only 
for a “trade-school” education. 

My own cynicism obtrudes here, but the kernel 
of the attitude is there and has been for many 
years—there are children gifted with intelli- 
gence, destined for a higher life; and there are 
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Art Bazaar will be on display during the week 
of the National Art Education Association. 

For St. Louvisans, its success has proved how 
lively civic interest, with cooperation from the 
schools, can add value and zest to the educa- 
tional process. 

Far-reaching values can best be summed up 
in the words of Mrs. Mildred Bailey Carpenter, 
publicity Chairman for the 1952 Children’s Art 
Bazaar. 

“A world of friendship of children (tomor- 
row’s adults) may very well be started in the 
International Exchange of picture-communica- 
tions—a communication of art-expressions and 
ideas which dominates language barriers, goes 
beyond the boundaries of countries and oceans, 
(and without an adult's economic and political 
bargaining). In fact, even a St. Louis parent may 
come to know his own child better through view- 
ing his picture revelations.” 
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those children who can only do things with their 
hands. 

Somewhere along the line of our development 
as a civilization this schism between higher and 
lower kinds of education was permitted to take 
hold. It seems to me that the whole struggle of 
progressive education has been to bridge this 
gap. We all know the heroic and fascinating his- 
tory of this struggle—a history that guides our 
best efforts today. The inspired work of William 
Morris, who, although harking back to the past, 
insisted upon the dignity of manual labor. The 
practical achievements of Moholy-Nagy, who 
sought the re-unification of man—mentally, 
physically and spiritually—within the demands 
of an industrial world. 


Most of us are trying to come to grips with 
this problem. No one will deny that advances 
have been made. Too often, however, we oper- 
ate within a tradition both cumbersome and un- 
real. We have inherited an outmoded trade- 
school environment and we are trying to trans- 
form this into an alive, many-sided, meaning- 
ful education. Instead, we should be asking our- 
selves: What is basic? What should be thrown 
out? How can we make a fresh start? 


It has, thank heaven, become increasingly 
more difficult to pretend to modernity because 
the youngsters in shop are making tie-racks of 
plastic that their parents made of wood 20 
years ago. 


The crafts classes have become the battle- 
ground between the old and the new in design 
education. It is revealing to study how it has 
shaped and reshaped itself during the years. 
Traditionally a compromise between the fine-arts 
program and the trade-school program, it is 
today being transformed into what is variously 
called a “materials workshop” or a “foundation 
course”. New worlds of sensation and percep- 
tion have been opened up to sense-starved stu- 
dents. No matter how confusedly schools may 
mix-up the past and the present, the re-educa- 
tion of the senses has become an integral part 
of our educational theory. 

But at this very moment we should take heed; 
we should pay attention to our uneasy feelings 
when we observe “mobile-itis”, “free-from-itis”, 
“texture-itis”. Let us remain alive to the appear- 
ance of sterile repetition whether it is made of 
wood or plastic. 

What we might call “the emergence of the 
cliche” is a symptom that something is lacking 
in the original plan. The “push”, the initiative 
that makes for originality has gone. 


When perceptions are not utilized they soon 
become precious and thin. To remain, percep- 
tions must change; in order to change, they must 
be utilized with originality. 


The problem of application, then, as | see it, 
cannot be postponed till some “later date” or 
some “advanced course”. It must be part of the 
very nature of any “basic” education course. The 


validity of a program can only be determined 
by its efficiency in practice. 

In this room over a year ago, Katherine Kuh 
introduced Gyorgi Kepes to a group of people. 
Some of you probably remember that Mrs. Kuh 
remarked that Mr. Kepes had not been painting 
for several years because of his many teaching 
and literary commitments. Mr. Kepes apologized 
to Mrs. Kuh, saying that the reason for his not 
painting was simply that he was no longer sure 
of what he had to say. 

Many designers, so active in the ‘20s and early 
‘30s, experienced a similar let-down. They had 
expected that the new directions established in 
Visual Design and in Architecture—with its in- 
tense yearning after order and meaningful 
structure—would inevitably reflect itself in a 
similar yearning and actual accomplishment in 
the broader field of human relationships. 

Yet today, the most impressive symbol of or- 
der and structure—atomic energy—threatens to 
wipe out in a moment all of man’s efforts. 

What would be a realistic program for to- 
day’s design educators? Obviously, the progres- 
sive design courses already established point 
the way: revitalization of the senses, the fusion 
of intellectual and manual labor (the machine, 
of course, included), and most important to my 
mind—originality. 

We are almost afraid to mention this word— 
“originality”. Perhaps we associate it with “fad- 
ism”—the desperate clamor of those who fear 
to be forgotten. But actually, originality in the 
sense of self-determined investigation and fear- 
less conviction, is almost as rare os the prover- 
bial two dollar bill. 

We live in a vegetable kingdom. The vegeta- 
tive life has become the norm. The family with- 
out a TV set is looked upon as eccentric and 
probably communist. Even the Bug-House 
Square orators bore one with their common- 
places. 

To sum up: 

The test of any basic program is its utilization. 

Without utilization any program becomes 
sterile. 

Without originality, utilization eventually 
loses its stimulus. 


STUDENT ART 


MAKES WHITE HOUSE -LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


On Memorial Day, 1950, the writer of this 
article was in Oak Ridge, Tennessee. He had not 
gone there to split atoms but to salute a thrift 
project called “Up & Atom’”—the very successful 
School Savings Program at Cedar Hill School. At 
the end of the day he was handed a large pack- 
age to carry back to Washington. The “secret 
weapon” proved to be a Scrap Book, containing 
student drawings which showed what the pu- 
pils or their families were saving for, and how 
the youngsters earned their money for Savings 
Stamps and Bonds—by mowing lawns, clean- 
ing windows, peddling newspapers, polishing 
the neighbor’s car, baby sitting, and so on. 

The Scrap Book was unique, appealing. The 
Treasury Department people were pleased with 
it, and curious. They began to wonder if a stu- 
dent art project would help to promote thrift 
and the sale of Savings Bonds and Stamps? You 
readers of ART EDUCATION would not have hesi- 
tated a moment to endorse student art as a po- 
tential force for good in any community. Per- 
haps the Treasury folks shouldn’t have been 
dubious, for certainly during World War Il they 
had sponsored a great variety of startling Bond 
promotions—featuring historical dolls, Reichs- 
marshal Goering’s bejewelled baton, Airmadas, 
a two-man Japanese sub captured at Pearl Har- 
bor, and what not. So why not student art? 

As a “kitchen test,” the Bond Division tried a 
student art project on a city-wide basis in Gary, 
Indiana, in the Fall of 1950. The results were 
very encouraging. 

Next a nation-wide project entitled “Draw 
The Dream You Save For,” sponsored jointly by 
the Treasury Department and the National Car- 
toonists Society, was formulated early in 1951. 
An announcement and introduction folder, for 
use in Grades 4-7, was distributed about the 
first of March to a large number of elementary 
schools in the continental United States and Ha- 
waii (there are no Savings Bonds offices in 
Alaska and Puerto Rico). Each participating 
school received a certificate of appreciation. 
Each participating school selected up to five of 
its best works of student art for submission to 
regional (there were twelve) boards of review- 
ers. Early in May the regional boards sent their 


most representative drawings to New York, 
where a committee of the National Cartoonists 
Society selected one outstanding piece from each 
region, and several honorable mentions. 

These top posters subsequently received not- 
able attention. Near the end of May they were 
exhibited in the East Wing of the White House, 
with the student artists present in person to meet 
President Truman and Secretary Snyder. In No- 
vember the drawings were on special display 
at the Library of Congress. 

Space forbids a detailed description of indi- 
vidual “Dreams.” An example illustrates this ar- 
ticle. The students depicted a great variety of 
hopes for the future, to be attained with the 
aid of saving through Bonds and Stamps. They 
wanted to go to art school or music school, to 
take a trip to France, to help Daddy get a new 
farm or Mother a new piano, and so on through 
a wide range of human ambitions. 

The 1951 “Dream” project was successful, 
with one major limitation. It was announced so 
late in the school year that many schools did not 
have time to arrange for participation. Other- 
wise the project gained wide and favorable at- 
tention and publicity, both local and national. 
It is estimated that about 1,800 schools, and 
some fifty thousand students, took part in the 
program. 

Now the Treasury Department proposes to un- 
dertake, for the first semester of next school 
year, a bigger and better student art project. 


“THE HAPPINESS THAT WOULD COME THROUGH A BACKLOG OF 
DEFENSE BONDS PROVIDING A CUSHION FOR THE FUTURE”. 
(BOY, AGE 11). 
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Operating details are not yet entirely firm; this 
article gives but an overview, which will be 
elaborated early next Fall. 

Under the prospective title of FUTURE UN- 
LIMITED, the project will stimulate students to 
provide for their own futures, and the future 
stability of the Nation, through investment in 
United States Savings Bonds. As the classroom 
activity to attain this objective, students will 
give free rein to their creative genius in depict- 
ing their hopes for the years to come. They will 
depict—in ink, crayon, pencil, water color, 
tempera or any other suitable medium—what 
they want Bond and Stamp savings to help pro- 
vide for them and their families. In poster or 
cartoon style they will depict material goals— 
such as a new car, tractor, long vacation, com- 
fortable old age—or, more significantly, ideal- 
istic goals—such as good citizenship, national 
security, world peace. 

It is proposed to offer this project to every 4th 
through 12th grade student attending a public, 
private or parochial school in the continental 
United States and Hawaii: There will be no entry 
fee, nor obligation to buy Bonds and Stamps. 
FUTURE UNLIMITED will not be a contest; no in- 
dividual prizes will be offered. 

Yet there will be benefits for all concerned. 
Each school will receive recognition for its co- 
operation. The most stimulating student draw- 
ings will receive publicity through the aid of the 
Savings Bonds staffs, state and national. Wide- 
spread participation in the project will bolster 
the Nation’s morale in these trying days. Wide- 
spread participation will strengthen the deter- 
mination of our young people to plan wisely for 
the future, to set their personal goals high, and 
to rededicate their efforts toward building and 
preserving a strong and secure America. 

FUTURE UNLIMITED, in brief, will be a simple, 
practical exercise in patriotism and enlightened 
self-interest. It will give students an opportunity 
to make their families, friends and neighbors 
more aware of the vitally important Savings 
Bond and Stamp Program. Last but not least, 
FUTURE UNLIMITED will offer art teachers, in 
fact all teachers, a worthwhile and enjoyable 
project that will be welcomed in every class- 
room. 

Watch for details at the beginnings of next 
school year. 


*Jarvis M. Morse, Education Director, U. S. Savings Bonds 
Division, Treasury department, Washington, D. C. 


Top—THE YOUNG ARTIST DREAMS OF GOING TO PARIS. (GIRL, 
AGE 13). 


Bottom—THE YOUNG ARTIST DREAMS THAT HIS DEFENSE BONDS 
WILL MAKE HIS DREAM COME TRUE—AN ART SCHOOL EDUCA- 
TION. (BOY, AGE 13). 
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UNESCO BOOK ON ART EDUCATION 
TO BE PUBLISHED SOON 


Late this spring the English edition of the 
UNESCO publication, Creative Teaching in the 
Visual Arts—A Symposium on Education through 
Art will appear. Later, a French edition will be 
published. Made up of articles by some fifty dif- 
ferent contributors from twenty different coun- 
tries, the appearance of this book is an impor- 
tant event in art education. 

The publication of the Symposium is a second 
recent important undertaking by UNESCO in art 
education, the other being the Seminar on the 
Teaching of Art in General Education that was 
held in Bristol, England, in 1951. Although the 
preparation of this book had been proposed and 
approved earlier, it is in a real sense a follow- 
up of the Seminar for it was through the dis- 
cussion and deliberations at Bristol that the book 
was given its direction and form. 

The Seminar, among its many important other 
outcomes, disclosed the existence of a profound 
and world-wide interest in art education. This 
publication will not only stimulate further this 
general interest, but will provide a rich inter- 
change of ideas and experience by art educators 
in many lands. 

The Symposium is broad in the materials it 
covers. Various sections deal with the nature of 
creative activity, child growth and its relation 
to art teaching, methods, procedures, and ma- 
terials, adminstration in art education, the train- 
ing of teachers, and art education and its rela- 
tion to the community, to indigenous cultures, 
and to international understanding. 

Especially significant is the geographic spread 
of the contributors for they come from twenty 
different countries, including India, New Zea- 
land, Japan, Australia, South Africa, Egypt, 
Israel, most of the countries of Western Europe, 
Mexico, Canada and the United States. Henri 
Matisse, Herbert Read and Jean Piaget are 
among the well-known individuals who have 
contributed articles. The many illustrations are 
also drawn from diverse countries and situa- 
tions. 

American art educators who have contributed 
include: Mary Adeline McKibbin, Marion Quin 
Dix, Viktor Lowenfeld, Thomas Munro and Carl 
Hiller. Trevor Thomas, the Specialist in Arts Edu- 
cation in UNESCO, conceived the idea of the 
Symposium and has been responsible for the 
enormous task of guiding the undertaking 
through to its final form. Edwin Ziegfeld, Head 
of the Department of Fine and Industrial Arts, 
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Teachers College, Columbia University, is the 
guest editor of the publication. 

The Symposium is a significant achievement 
in art education. Art teachers everywhere will 
be stimulated by the discovery that educators 
all over the world share their ideas about the 
importance of education through art. They will 
also deepen their understanding and abilities by 
learning of the ideas and approaches which 
creative teachers have developed in other situa- 
tions. More information about the Symposium 
will be forth coming in a later issue of ART EDU- 
CATION. 


SYMMETRY, by Hermann Weyl, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton, N. J., 1952. 


This book is based upon a series of lectures 
delivered by Professor Weyl of the Institute for 


briefs on BOOKS 
— 


Advanced Study at Princeton in 1951. His pur- 
pose is philosophical-mathematical, and full ap- 
preciation of his argument presupposes a rather 
extensive mathematical background for the 
reader. The pleasing bookjacket, the illustrations 
chosen from works of art and from natural 
forms, and the well-designed pages will attract 
the art educator. Provocative ideas are contained 
in the preface and the opening chapter indi- 
cating the profound significance of the idea of 
symmetry in man’s attempt to comprehend and 
create order, beauty and perfection, from earli- 
est times to the theory of relativity. For the 
teacher dealing with mature students the sug- 
gested relationships of art and science might 
prove helpful. Aesthetic considerations other 
than applications of the various forms of sym- 
metry are not within the intention of the author. 


COLOR FUNDAMENTALS WITH 100 COLOR 
SCHEMES, by Maitland Graves, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, Toronto, Lon- 
don, 1952, $10.00 


Maitland Graves, author of the widely used 
text “The Art of Color and Design” has done a 
real service in bringing together in compact 
form the findings of color science basic to an 
understanding use of color. The clear arrange- 
ment, ample illustration and the concise, read- 
able prose will make this a welcome reference 
book for the art teacher or student. It is also de- 
signed to be used as a text book. Each chapter 
is followed by review questions and, where ap- 
propriate, suggestions for experiments. 


The aspects of color are examined in five sec- 
tions which take up (1) The color stimulus, or 
light, emphasizing the difference between stimu- 
lus and sensation. (2) Light modifiers or color- 
ants. A thorough explanation of additive and 
subtractive mixtures, with chapters on the an- 
alysis of colorants by spectrophotometry and on 
colorant mixtures in photoengraving and print- 
ing. (3) The physiology and the psychology of 
sensation. (4) Modifications of color sensation, 
including a discussion of color blindness and ten 
tests devised to detect it; the optical illusions 
of color contrast supplemented by references to 
other illusions explained by Gestalt psychology. 
(5) Color organization with particular reference 
to the Munsell System of specification of color- 
ants, accepted since 1942 by the American 
Standards Association. 


Although the subtitle “100 Color Schemes” 
might suggest a dogmatic approach, Mr. Graves 


does not provide a formula for dealing with all 
color problems. He does offer the thoughtful 
reader a sound basis for developing taste and 
sensitivity, and for using color intelligently. 


MARGARET TRIPLETT, Director 
The Norwich Art School, 
Norwich, Connecticut 


WALT WHITMAN—THINKER AND ARTIST by Ar- 
thur E. Briggs. New York: Philosophical 
Library. 489pp. $4.75 


In his comprehensive review of the vast 
volume of critical commentary that has made 
Whitman one of the most controversial figures 
of the past century, Dr. Briggs has achieved a 
readable and logical analysis of the work of the 
poet who with the passing of the years has at- 
tained an indisputable place among America’s 
great humanists. 

Perhaps no phase of Whitman’s work has oc- 
casioned more debate than his method of ex- 
pression. His theories of economic and social 
democracy, his belief in the worth and dignity 
of the individual, his frank amativeness have 
with time gained wide acceptance, but his fail- 
ure to work in traditional forms still meets with 
hostility. 

In the second section of his book, Dr. Briggs 
makes it clear that although Whitman regarded 
form as secondary, although he refused to work 
in borrowed or predetermined molds or to force 
his words into neat traditionally artificial pack- 
ages, no reader can fail to sense Whitman’s con- 
scious struggle for that form which the good 
gray poet felt could adequately express his 
thought. In broad, loose brushwork appropriate 
to poetry whose subject was no less than the 
whole universe, he set out to invent a prosody 
that eschewed monotonous prettiness and 
pointed to the future. 

His was an “organic” art, determined solely 
by its content and purpose and by the laws of 
natural growth. Through mood and image, much 
of his verse achieves an internal unity more sig- 
nificant than external form. Naturalness in place 
of artificiality was his conscious aim. His was an 
art that achieved shape in defiance of form. 

For the teacher of art, it is this reach for in- 
dividual expression gives Whitman stature and 
meaning. 

C. F. LYTLE, 
Dean and Professor of Literature 
S.T.C., Kutztown, Pa. 
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NATIONAL interest 


LYNCHBURG, VA. ART CENTER 
SEEKS DIRECTOR 


This is a new venture, needing sound plan- 
ning, vision, development of good public rela- 
tions, and development of a program. On the 
other hand it is a real opportunity to promote 
art in a real way. A challenge we trust someone 
will answer. 

Address inquiries and submit qualification to 
Earle M. Brown, Esq., 603 Krise Bldg., Lynchburg, 
Virginia. 


CHICAGO ART INSTITUTE SHOWING 
SCULPTURE OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


One hundred works from Rodin to Roszak are 
on view at the Art Institute of Chicago from Jan- 
vary 22 through March 8. The exhibition of 
100 sculptures from Europe and America were 
created during the 20th century. The exhibition 
was assembled and a catalogue written by An- 
drew C. Ritchie, Director of Painting and Sculp- 
ture at the Museum of Modern Art in New York, 
where it will be shown after the exhibition 
closes in Chicago. 

The sculpture selected ranges from the great 
emotionally charged figure pieces by Rodin, 
working in the traditional bronze and marble, 
to the most contemporary of non-objective 
works made by American artists with acetylene 
torch, wire, and the newest of materials. The 
purpose of the exhibition is to indicate varia- 
tions in styles and trends conceived during the 
last fifty years, and to be assured of the finest 
examples of each decade, select pieces were lent 
by museums and collectors abroad and in the 
United States. 


FRESNO CENTER 
FEATURES JUNIOR SHOWS 


The Fresno (California) Art Center will fea- 
ture an exhibition of work by young people, 
March 9 to March 28, 1953. Only one painting 
or drawing by each exhibitor may be entered; 
maximum mount size, 22 x 28; artists may range 
from pre-school through high school; THE WORK 
MUST BE ORIGINAL; March Ist is the deadline. 

Special forms for entry and other detailed di- 
rections may be had by applying to Miss Fay 
Kincade, 455 North Broad Street, Fresno, Cali- 
fornia. 
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E. M. BENSON APPOINTED DEAN OF 
PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM SCHOOL OF ART 


E. M. Benson, widely known art educator and 
art critic, has been appointed Dean of the Phila- 
delphia Museum School of Art, one of the oldest 
and largest industrial art schools in America, it 
was announced by officials of the School. 

Mr. Benson, who, for 17 years, has been Chief 
of the Division of Education at the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, with which the School is affili- 
ated, will succeed Dean Edward L. Warwick, 
who is retiring after 21 years in that capacity. 
Announcement of the change was made by R. 
Sturgis Ingersoll, president of the Museum and 
Charles T. Coiner, chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the School, trustee of the Museum 
and vice-president in charge of art for N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc. 

A graduate of Dartmouth ('27) and Columbia 
(28), Mr. Benson has contributed numerous 
articles and reviews to many magazines and 
newspapers, as well as to publications of the 
Museum of Modern Art, the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art and the Chicago Art Institute, but 
particularly to the “Magazine of Art” of which 
he became associate editor in 1935. 

In making the announcement of Mr. Benson’s 
appointment as Dean of the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum School of Art, Sturgis Ingersoll stated: 
“We have every reason to believe that Mr. Ben- 
son will bring to the School the same resource- 
fulness, vitality and leadership which have char- 
acterized his work at hte Art Museum.” 


OKLAHOMA A AND M 
SEEKS LEATHER, HANDICRAFT SPECIALIST 


The leather specialist will be assigned to the 
Ministry of Education under the Technical and 
Science Education Agreement. He will develop 
and install in the school system curricula on 
leathercraft. He will supervise procurement and 
utilization of equipment for leather work. He 
will be responsible for training leather work 
teachers. 

His work will consist of three phases: (1) train- 
ing teachers; (2) supervisory work; and (3) in- 
spection work. A good deal of travel will be in- 
volved in the supervisory and inspection work. 

He must have a personality suited to working 


(Continued on page 14) 


VOTE! 


ONE OF OUR PRIVILEGES IN A 
DEMOCRACY IS TO VOTE, TO 
CHOOSE OUR LEADERS, TO 
MAKE OUR INDIVIDUAL 
VOICES HEARD. BALLOTS WILL 
GO OUT EARLY IN MARCH TO 
VOTE FOR 

PRESIDENT 

V. PRESIDENT 

SEC’Y-TREASURER 


4 COUNCIL MEMBERS AT 
LARGE 


MAKE RETURNS PROMPTLY 
VOTE...VOTE...VOTE 


ASSOCIATION AFFAIRS 


SPECIAL 


LUNCHEONS 
DINNERS 
MEETINGS 
H.Q. ROOMS 


COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES, ART SCHOOLS, OR 
OTHER GROUPS OF ANY TYPE WISHING SPECIAL 
ARRANGEMENTS AS TO ROOMS, ETC., PLEASE 
COMMUNICATE THE NECESSARY INFORMA- 
TION: DAY, HOUR, SIZE OF GROUP, ETC. TO THE 
SECRETARY-TREASURER. EVERY EFFORT WILL BE 
MADE TO MAKE SUCH ARRANGEMENTS. 


CONSTITUTION REVISION PLANNED 


Dr. Clifton Gayne, Professor of Art Education 
at the University of Minnesota, is the Chairman 
of the Constitutional Revision Committee ap- 
pointed by President Goss. 

After a period of six years, it is quite possible 
that this instrument that has guided the affairs 
of N.A.E.A. may be improved by amendments. 
Actual members of the Association who have 
suggestions along this line should communicate 
: them to Dr. Gayne. Those persons who were 
| members of N.A.E.A. in 1947-48 will find the 
document printed in the Yearbook “Art Educa- 
tion Organizes”. All persons who have served 
on the Council have had copies; several regional 
constitution committees have also had copies on 
request. 


OLSON-HEILMAN COVERS PRAISED 


John Olson of Long Beach and Horace Heil- 
man have been producing the covers of ART 
EDUCATION so far. They have been praised 
highly from all quarters for their excellence of 
design, their provocative thought, and for the 
general fine appearance. We are grateful to 
them for their service to N.A.E.A. 


RESERVATION 


RETURN NOW! 


DR. ITALO L. deFRANCESCO* 

SECRETARY -TREASURER 

THE NATIONAL ART EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 

KUTZTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Please reserve....... places at the N.A.E.A. 
Conference Luncheon on Friday, April 10, 
1953, at $3.50 per person. Enclosed is check 


Featuring THE RIVERTON DANCERS 
in “Mississippi Suite” 


(PLEASE MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO THE NATIONAL ART 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION.) 


* After April Ist, mail to Mrs. Ethel Drew, 2851A Ridgeway, 
Overland, 21, Mo. 


YOU R HOTEL RESERVATIONS NOW 


Having explored all possibility of handling 
the reservations in St. Louis, it was concluded 
that it is best for each person to make his own 
arrangements. Mr. Gregory Lucey of the JEFFER- 


SON prepared for us the following list of hotels 
with the thought that all listed are WITHIN 
REACH of our headquarters. 

PLEASE, ATTEND TO THIS MATTER NOW! 


*St. Louis Hotel Room Rates 


Singles 

*tadams Hotel ........... $3.57-$ 7.50 
3.55 

4.00- 8.00 
DeSoto—100 rms. ......... 4.50- 7.50 
Jefferson—450 rms. ........ 5.00- 9.00 
ees 4.00- 6.00 
**Mid-Town Hotel ......... 2.00- 7.50 
1.50 

5.85- 10.00 
Statler-—150 rms. .......... 5.00- 10.00 


*The above quoted rates are existing rates but are, of course, 


**For Negroes only 


Rooms for Two 


Doubles Twins 2-Room Suites 
$5.10-$ 7.50 
5.10 $8.20-$12.20 
6.50- 8.50 7.50- 9.50 $16.00 & up 
6.50- 10.50 8.00- 9.00 12.50- 15.00 
8.00- 12.00 10.00- 12.50 21.00 & up 
5.00- 7.25 8.50 9.00- 12.50 
6.50- 10.00 9.00- 11.00 16.50 & up 
6.00- 8.00 7.00- 10.00 
5.50- 9.00 8.00- 9.00 12.50 & up 
6.50- 12.00 8.50- 12.00 14.50 & up 
2.00- 7.50 
1.50 
6.50- 10.50 7.50- 10.50 
8.50- 13.00 9.00- 13.00 12.00- 24.00 
7.50- 12.00 9.00- 13.00 28.00- 29.00 
4.50- 6.00 6.50 
6.00- 7.50 7.50- 8.50 


subject to any change which may be made in the future. 


OKLAHOMA A AND M 
SEEKS LEATHER, HANDICRAFT SPECIALIST 


(Continued from page 12) 
with a variety of people, both local and foreign. 

The leather craft specialist will have an of- 
fice in the Ministry of Education. He will not 
be an adviser but will have program responsi- 
bility. After orientation he will develop a leather 
craft program, supervise installation of the pro- 
gram, supervise instruction, plan equipment pur- 
chases, and supervise the use of and integration 
of equipment into the program. 

The handicraft specialist will be assigned to 
the Ministery of Education under the Technical 
and Science Education agreement. He is to as- 
sist the Ministry of Education in the development 
and supervision of the handicraft instruction pro- 
grams for elementary and secondary schools 
and to organize a short course for the training 
of handicraft teachers. 
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He will work directly with the Minister of Edu- 
cation, (| assume this means Vice-Minister) and 
will have program responsibility for developing 
a program for the regular school system so that 
children completing fourth, fifth or sixth grade 
will have enough skill to be of value to home 
and village improvement. 

The person must do a good deal of travelling, 
by jeep or mule. He will also be expected to 
camp out. He will be responsible for training, 
supervisory and inspection work. If the candi- 
date selected is able and adjusts himself well 
to working with the Ministry of Education, he 
will have a good deal of latitude to make his 
own plans. Office space is already prepared and 
awaiting the arrival of the individual. 

For further details interested persons should 
address Dr. Wm. S. Abbott, Administrative As- 
sistant, Quonset 26, Oklahoma A. and M., Still- 
water, Okla. 


© 
ON MEMBERSHIP... .. THUS FAR 
@ THIS ISSUE OF THE JOURNAL WILL REACH ONLY THOSE WHO HAVE PAID 
DUES FOR THE CURRENT YEAR. UPWARDS OF 3700 HAVE RECEIVED ISSUES z 
FOR OCTOBER, NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER ON LAST YEAR’S MEMBERSHIP. m 
FAIR ENOUGH !!! 
@ THIS IS THE RECORD OF 1952-53 MEMBERSHIP AS WE GO TO PRESS < 
Eastern Pacific Southeastern Western < 
State Arts Arts Arts Arts Total m 
172 1 1 174 m 
50 50 = m 
1517 166 186 744 2613 
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